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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMINE AMONG THE IN- 
DIANS OF THE NOETH AND WEST BRANCH OF 
THE SUSQUEHANNA, IN THE SUMMER OF 1748. 

[The following account of the famine among the Indians of the North 
and West Branch of the Susquehanna, in the summer of 1748, is taken 
from the Journal of the Moravian Missionaries, David Zeisberger and 
John Martin Mack.] 

July 9, 1748. — Set out from Shamokin on our journey up 
the West Branch. 

July 10. — About noon reached Otstonwakin, which we 
found deserted. At night were tormented by punks and 
mosquitoes, despite the five fires between which we lay down 
to sleep. 

July 11. — Resumed our journey, and at noon came to 
some Indian huts which we found deserted. Crossed a 
branch of the Susquehanna and over to an island, where we 
found a number of huts but not a soul about. Mack 
wandered over the island and climbed a tree to look for 
some human being, (the grass and weeds being so high as to 
intercept our view) and saw an Indian. He descended and 
we made for the point. Here we found a hut in which was 
an old woman and some others down with the small-pox. 
On asking where the Indians of this region were, he was 
told that many had died of the small-pox and the others 
had been driven by famine to the white settlements. We 
learned that this district was called Long Island, and nearly 
all who dwell here are Delawares. One of the Indians who 
knew Mack, (having met him at Shamokin) was very 
friendly and pointed out the way to Great Island, but re- 
gretted he had nothing to give us to eat. 

Towards evening we reached the island and found some 
Indians and old squaws at home, most of the men had been 
driven away by famine. We asked whether we could lodge 
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in a hut over night, were cordially received and a bear skin 
spread for us to sleep on, but could not obtain any thing to 
eat. In the evening we were visited by a number of In- 
dians, Shawnese and Cayugas, among the latter one who 
spoke Low Dutch, from near Albany. In all of the huts 
there were cases of small-pox, and in one hung a kettle in 
which grass was being stewed, which they ate with avidity. 

July 12. — To-day our host brought us some dried venison 
and we in turn gave his child some of our bread, for which 
he was very thankful. In the afternoon we informed our 
host that we desired to visit the island to see the Indians 
there and he went with us. We found some clever people 
here, who had just returned from the woods, and who 
shared with us the unripe grapes they had gathered. 

July 13. — Before setting out on our return our host gave 
us some dried venison, and in return we gave him and his 
wife some needles and thread. 

July 14. — Arose early. Zeisberger caught some fish 
which we cooked and ate. At noon reached Otstonwakin, 
where we speared a large fish with a pointed stick, which we 
ate for our supper. 

July 15. — Set out early and at evening reached Shamokin. 
* * * * ****** 

July 22. — Early this morning we set out up the North 
Branch of Susquehanna. At noon we lost the path, as we 
had taken the one that leads into the woods, which the 
Indians take on their hunts. Towards evening we re- 
covered the right trail. Lodged on a hill for the night near 
the river. It began to rain hard, and the water swept down 
the hillside so strongly, that we feared we would be washed 
into the Susquehanna. "We had no hut and could get no 
bark. 

July 23. — Proceeded through the rain and towards noon 
came to a Tudeler town where we hoped to dry ourselves, 
but found all drunk. Continued on our way a few miles 
when we built a fire and dried and warmed ourselves. By 
evening we reached Nescopeck, and were taken over the 
river in a canoe. We found few at home, but were taken 
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into a hut where we dried ourselves and supperless retired 
to rest. 

July 24. — Our host cooked some wild beans of which we 
partook. We gave the old man in turn of our bread. He 
informed us that his people had gone among the whites to 
obtain food. 

July 25. — Resumed our journey and came to Wapwallo- 
pen, where we stopped a few hours. Found only one 
family at home, which boiled the bark of trees for food, all 
the others had been driven by famine to the white settle- 
ments. At night we camped at the lower end of the flats 
of Wyomick. 

July 26. — Arose early and proceeded up the flats. On 
coming to the first huts, we found only a man and his wife 
at home, and some other decrepid people scarcely able to 
move. They complained to us of their need of the want of 
food and of iminent starvation. We lodged in one of the 
huts. 

July 27. — Crossed the river and visited the Nanticokes 
who moved here last spring from Chesapeake Bay, and 
found them clever, modest people. They, too, complained 
of the famine, and told us that their young people had been 
gone several weeks to the settlements to procure provisions. 
In the evening the Nanticokes set us over the river and we 
went to our lodgings. Visited some old people, also an old 
man who fetched some wood to make up a fire in his hut. 
He was so weak as to be compelled to crawl on his hands 
and knees. Mack took the faggots into the hut and made 
the fire, much to the gratitude of the aged invalid. 

July 28. — We found our host this morning busy painting 
himself. He painted his face all red, and striped his shirt 
and mocasins with the same color. He offered to go with 
us a few miles to show us where we could best cross the 
Susquehanna. Set out on our return journey, passed 
Wapwallopen and thence over the country, across Wolf 
Mountain to Gnadenhuetten, which we reached July 30th. 



